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ARTICLE I. 
HEALTH—ITS VALUE, CONDITIONS, PRESERVATION, AND RESTORATION. 
NO. II. 


Smce health lies at the very basis of all efficiency and enjoy- 
ment, to get rich PRESERVE HEALTH. To enjoy animal life prEsERvE 
HEALTH. To do good PRESERVE HEALTH; for what good can one do 
when sick or dead? ‘To acquire knowledge, presERVE HEALTH. 
To attain any kind of greatness, preserve HEALTH. ‘To secure 
any and all the legitimate ends or pleasures of life, physical, 
intellectual, and moral, PRESERVE HEALTH. Let, then, the preserva- 
TION OF HEALTH be the great concern and PARAMOUNT BUSINESS of 
life, as it is the height of wisdom and great instrumentality of 
enjoyment. 

“QO! but,” says one, “health and sickness, life and death, are 
wise but mysterious dispensations of Provmwence. ‘The Lorp 
killeth and maketh alive; He bringeth down to the grave and 
bringeth up.’ Our days are all numbered, so that we must die at 
our appointed time.” Do we live in a world of law, or of 
chance? Does every effect have its cause, and every cause its, 
effect, or do the most important of all effects occur without cause, 
by “Providential interposition,” perhaps in the very teeth of 
. causation? Does God violate his own laws? Preposterous! 
A doctrine false in fact, injurious in consequence, subversive of 
all causation, and parented by ignorance and bigotry! Our 
world is governed throughout sy Law. All is cause and effect. 
We sez, FEEL, AND KNOW that some causes promote health while 
others retard it. Certain causes always occasion death, and others 
often avert it. If sickness and death are providential, why ever 
give medicine to remove the former, or prevent the latter? 
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What! vainly and impiously attempt to arrest by medicine the 
dispensation of an all-wise Providence! Fear and tremble lest 
He smite you dead for giving medicine to thwart his unchangea- 
ble decree! Irony aside, sickness and death are no more provi- 
dential than the rising of the sun or any fixed operation of na- 
ture, but the legitimate and necessary effects of their procuring 
causes; nor do any consider them practically as providential, 
but ail treat them as effects in their very attempts to obviate them 
by removing their causes. All mankind po something—apply 
causes to the relief of pain and prevention of death as sponta- 
neously as they breathe. What stronger evidence could be re- 
quired or had that all instinctively ree. anp kNow them to be 
EFFECTS governed by causation? Are deaths caused by poisoning 
or shooting providences? Then all the operations of nature are 
equally providences. You may call them caused providences ; I 
call them effects. We often know by what causes sickness and 
death were produced, and are all internally consctous—the highest 
order of proof—that they are effects equally with all the other 
operations of nature. ‘To argue this point is to argue what is 
self-evident, while to suppose that a single glow of health, or 
twinge of pain is not an.effect, but a providence, is supposing that 
this incalculably important department of nature is without the 
pale’ of causation and law—a doctrine utterly untenable. His 
Causality must be feeble, and mind weak or unenlightened, who 
entertains a doctrine thus hostile to all order and to universal 
nature. 

Nor is the doctrine that they are sometimes providential, and 
sometimes caused by violating the organic laws, less irrational 
than to suppose the sun rises one day in obedience to the fixed 
laws of gravity, and another day by “special providence,” and 
wholly without means; and thus of all the other fixed operations 
of nature. Does Deity trifle thus? Does he half do and then 
undo? Does he ever begin without completing? Does not that 
same utility and even constitutional necessity of things which 
renders it best that sickness and health, life and death, should be 
caused in part—as we know they are—should also be caused ww 
woe? The principle that whenever a part of a given class of 
operations, as of seeing, motion, &c., are governed by causation, 
that entire class is governed by the same law, is a universal fact 
throughout all nature. That causation governs sickness and 
death in part, is self-evident: therefore all sickness, all death, 
premature and natural, are equally the legitimate and invariable 
effects of violated physical law. In this sense they may be called 
“ Divine chastisements,” because they are chastisements conse- 
quent on breaking the Divine /aws, but in no other. Both reason 
and fact impel us to this conclusion. No middle ground remains 
In fact no ground but to ascribe both, life and health also in- 
cluded, to inflerible causation. Strange that moral and intel- 
lectual leaders and teachers—pseudo-educated men even—shoulé 
entertain a doctrine as injurious and utterly unphilosophical as 
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that sickness and premature death can possibly be providential, 
or occur without being caused by violated organic law! Men kill 
themselves, and parents their children—with kindness often—by 
countless thousands, and then shirk off all the blame from their 
own guilty selves by ascribing all to “Providence”! Consum- 
mate ignorance. Downright blasphemy, even! Though the 
sick may be more consoled by being clerically exhorted to “ sub- 
mit to this afflictive dispensation of Providence, trusting that this 
chastening rod of your Heavenly Father will teach you resigna- 
tion to his will,” than by being reproved for inflicting this distress 
on themselves, as well as troubling others, by having disobeyed 
the physical laws, yet the latter would tend to prevent subsequent 
sickness. Though the clergyman’s telling parents, on the death 
of beloved children, that “*The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away’ probably from evil to come—that this bereavement 
is a mysterious buat merciful Providence, sent to wean their 
affections from earth, and prepare them for heaven,’* &c., may 
comfort their lacerated feelings temporarily, whereas telling them 
that this death was caused by violating the laws of health, and 
could have been prevented by their observance, may still farther 
aggravate, yet the latter would doubtless prevent farther be- 
reavement and suffering, while the former facilitates them. 
Fully to realize that nothing but violated physical law can possi- 


* Why wean? Are we not created and adapted to this life express/y in order to 
enjoy its blessings? And suppose us weaned, say from food, suicide by starvation 
would be the fatal consequence—a great preparation for heaven indeed! Weaned 
wholly from property, we should neither earn nor save a single thing, and soon 
become utterly destitute of all earthly comforts! Such weaning is wicked. 
Weaned wholly from family, we should see them perish by wretched inches with- 
out lifting a finger for their relief, which, not weaned, we should gladly proffer. 
Great preparation for heaven, this being weaned from earth! But does enjoying 
this life, that is, obeying its laws, unfit us for heaven? Are earth and heaven in 
necessary collision? Has not our benevolent Father mercifully harmonized the 
two? Is not the doctrine that they conflict a virtual impeachment of His wisdom 
or goodness? Rather, a heathen relict of that barbarous notion that human agony 
is God’s delight, and ensures His favor! How entirely at war with every adapta- 
tion of Nature, which seeks human happiness and prevents suffering by every con- 
ceivable means! Nature thus teaches us, universally and practically, that God is 
best pleased when we are most happy; that is, fulfil his ordinances; and that the 
best possible preparation for another life, consists in rendering ourselves as happy 
as possible, by implicitly obeying its laws, instead of our being wretched, that is, 
sinning; for, be it ever remembered, that whatever renders us unhappy here, as 
does grief for lost children or friends, does so because it violates the laws of earth, 
which is sinful, and unfits for heaven. A preparation for heaven, so far from zean- 
ing us from earth, or diminishing its pleasures, consists in obeying its laws; that 
is, in the most effectual enjoyment of earth and its bounties, and attachment to, in- 
stead of weaning from, each other. Earth and heaven are twin brothers, the joint 
children of the same benevolent Parent, not antagonistic enemies. 
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bly occasion sickness or premature death, especially juvenile, 
will enforce on parents, by the most powerful of all motives, the 
study and observance of those laws, and thus preserve the life 
of their children, while the false consolations above specified lull 
parents and destroy children by scores of thousands annually ! 


In proof and illustration of this vital truth, Mrs. Sedgwick 
ably and beautifully writes, and “The Protestant Churchman” 
publishes, the following : 


“ WAS IT PROVIDENCE ¢ 

“ Take, for example, a young girl bred delicately in town, and 
shut up in a nursery in her childhood—in a boarding-school 
through her youth—never accustomed to air or exercise, two 
things that the law of God makes essential to health. She mar- 
ries; her strength is inadequate to the demands upon it. Her 
beauty fades early. She languishes through her hard offices of 
giving birth to children, suckling, and watching over them, and 
dies early. ‘What a strange Providence, that a mother should 
be taken in the midst of life from her children!’ Was it Provi- 
dence? No! Providence had assigned her threescore years 
and ten; a term long enough to rear her children and to see her 
children’s children ; but she did not obey the laws on which life 
depends, and of course she lost it. 

“ A father, too, is cut off in the midst of his days. He is a useful 
and distinguished citizen, and eminent in his profession. A ge- 
neral buz rises on every side: ‘ What a striking Providence ! 
This man has been in the habit of studying half of the night; 
of passing his days in his office or in the courts ; of eating luxu- 
rious dinners, and drinking various kinds of wine. He has every 
day violated the laws on which health depends. Did Providence 
cut him off? The evil rarely ends here. The diseases of the fa- 
ther are often transmitted; and a feeble mother rarely leaves 
behind her vigorous children. 

“It has been customary in some of our cities, for young ladies 
to walk in thin shoes and delicate stockings in mid-winter. A 
healthy, blooming young girl thus dressed in violation qf Hea- 
ven’s laws, pays the penalty: a checked circulation, colds, fever, 
and death. What a sad Providence! exclaimed her friends. 
Was it Providence, or her own folly? A beautiful young bride 
goes night after night to parties, made in honor of her marriage. 
She has a slightly sore throat; perhaps the weather is incle- 
ment; but she must go with her neck and arms bare; for who 
ever saw a bride in a close evening dress? She is consequently 
seized with an inflammation of the lungs, and the grave receives 
her before her bridal days are over. ‘ What a Providence!’ ex- 
claims the world. ‘Cut off in the midst of —_— and hope 
Alas, did she not cut the thread of life herself 

“A girl in the country, exposed to our changeful climate, 
gets a new bonnet instead of getting a flannel garment, A rheu- 
matism is the consequence. Should the girl sit down tranquilly 
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with the idea that Providence has sent the rheumatism upon her, 
or should she charge it on her vanity, and avoid the folly in fu- 
ture? Look, my young friends, at the mass of diseases that are 
incurred by intemperance in eating and in drinking, in study or in 
business ; by neglect of exercise, cleanliness, and pure air; by 
indiscreet dressing, tight-lacing, &c.; and all is quietly imputed 
to Providence! Is there not impiety as well as ignorance in 
this? Were the physical laws strictly observed, from generation 
to generation, there would be an end to the frightful diseases 
that cut life short, and of the long list of maladies that make 
life a torment or atrial. It isthe opinion of those who best un- 
derstand the physical system, that this wonderful machine, the 
body, this ‘ goodly temple,’ would gradually decay, and men would 
die as if falling asleep.”* 

Health is also attainable. Its laws are within our reach and 
application. It is even spontaneous. It whistles itself. Let Na- 
ture have her perfect work, and she will furnish this greatest of 
blessings already at our hands. To preserve it we have neither 
to visit some distant clime, nor do some great thing, nor even 
practice the least self-denial, but only not to prevent it. A state 
of health is simply the state of nature. It requires no effort, but 
comes itself. Unless its flow is arrested by violating law, it flows 
on to every human being as freely and perpetually as the river 
to its own ocean home. It is as perfectly natural as breathing, 
sleeping, eating, &c. Indeed, it consists in the perfection of these 
and all the other physical functions, and is equally spontaneous. 
Unprevented, they will go on perpetually to produce health and 
life in abundance ; nor is there any more need of our being sick 
than of shutting our eyes for weeks together, or refusing to 
breathe, or stopping any other physical function by force. The 
power of the human constitution to resist disease is perfectly 
astonishing. How many readers have abused their health most 
outrageously hundreds of times with comparative impunity, and 
even after they had thus broken down their constitutions, have 
still induced sickness and suffering till they wonder that they yet 
live! What would your health have been now if it had been 
fostered instead of abused ! 

A self-evident inference is, that it is our imperious duty to be 
always healthy, that to be sick is sinful, and to die prematurely 
is suicidal. Say, ye who demur, who has any “ divine right” to 
violate Nature’s laws till they induce sickness? Show “ indul- 
gences” from the court of Heaven permitting such trampling on 
its ordinances, or else admit such trespass and its consequent 
sickness to be wicked. All sickness is sinful, because the conse- 


* Such truth, emanating from such a source, deserves attention. Found in our 
columns, many would condemn as infidel, yet whatever is found in the “ Protestant 
Churchman” is of course Orthodox, and relieves us of this hue and cry raised 
against all advancement. 
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quence of violating law, which is necessarily wrong. Its very 
painfulness is the witness of its sinfulness. Stop sinning, and you 
escape suffering. 

Premature death is still more sinful, because occasioned by a 
still greater violation of law—is indeed one of the greatest crimes 
man can possibly commit! “ What!” objects one, “ but how can 
we help dying when death comes!” Unless summoned by vio- 
lated law, he will never come till old age has gradually folded 
us all up ina pleasurable decline, so that we have no more desire 
to live, or dread of death. The extreme painfulness of premature 
death is proof positive of the proportionate sinfulness of its cause. 
Is not suicide most wicked? Yet it consists in a similar breach 
of those same laws which, broken, cause premature death. If to 
shorten life by self-murder be awfully wicked, shortening life by 
injuring health is proportionally wicked, because the thing done 
is alike in both cases, namely, the destruction of life, and by 
similar means—a breach of its laws. Unless we have a Divine 
right to commit suicide, gradual or sudden, we have no right to 
incur premature death, and by as much as suicide is most hein- 
ous, by so much, and for precisely the same reason, is it propor- 
tionally wicked to induce death by the careless exposure or wanton 
injury of health! Fraud and robbery are as trifling sins in com- 
parison as property is less valuable than life, and thus of other 
crimes. Exceptions of course occur whenever persons are made 
sick or killed by unavoidable accidents, or by their fellow men, 
or children may inherit disease, yet these cases only transfer the 
guilt from the sufferers to their authors, but do not obviate the 
sin of breaking the laws themselves. It is high time that sick- 
ness and premature death were considered—what indeed they 
are—high-handed crimes, perhaps of sufferers, perhaps of par- 
ents or others, but at all events a breach of Heaven’s laws, and 
therefore wicked. 





ARTICLE Ii. 


ANALYSIS, LOCATION, AND CULTIVATION OF TUNE. 


Asuiry to learn and remember tunes sy rote: the musIcAL 
feeling and faculty: perception of musical concorp and piscorp: 
love of melody and musica narmony: desire and ability to sine 
and to play on musical InsTRUMENTS : 


Located an inch above calculation, and externally from Time. It is 
large in the accompanying engraving of Handel, but small in that 
of Ann Ormerod, who never could be taught to sing or play. Spurzheim’s 
excellent rule for observing its size is as follows, Stand directly in front 
of the subject observed, onl if the lower and frontal portion of his temples 















LOCATION AND FUNCTION OF TUNE. 


TUNE LARGE. TUNE SMALL. 


34. 





No. 14. HANDEL. No. 15. ANN ORMEROD. 


—an inch above Calculation, and three-fourths of an inch above, and 
slightly externally, of Order—are full, or project out evenly with the outer 
portions of the eyebrows and cheek bones, Tune is large, but small in pro- 
portion as they retire here. Still, its being located in a kind of corner, 
where large Perceptives crowd it outwardly, large Constructiveness for- 
ward, large Ideality and Mirthfulness downward, and the temporal mus- 
cle passing over it, its position varies somewhat, which renders observation 
somewhat difficult, except in the heads of children, in whom it is generally 
larger than in adults, and easily and accurately observable. 


ADAPTATION AND PRIMITIVE FUNCTION, 


A musical octave, or scale of harmonious sounds, exists, and is the same 
everywhere, and throughout alltime. Man is a musicad animal, and music 
is music all the world over. Concord agd discord similarly affect the sav- 
age and civilized in all times and ages. That gradation and succession of 
sounds which constitutes music to the refined Anglo-Saxon, is music to the 
red men of our forests, and to the sons and daughters of Siberia and 
China. This musical element forms as constituent a portion of every 
human being as lungs, or observation. Man is also capacitated to receive 
a great amount of exalted pleasure in making and hearing music, as well 
as adapted to this musical octave. ‘Tune is the medium and instrumentality 
of this pleasure and adaptation. This faculty wanting, no one musical 
note could be distinguished from another ; and therefore that soul-inspiring 
delight now experienced in its exercise would be unknown. But, with it 
we can experience and express some of the most delightful, touching, ele- 
vating, exquisite, refining, thrilling, and beneficial emotions of our natures- 

LARGE, SMALL, AND COMBINATIONS. 


Tune learns to sing by ear, or by hearing tunes sung or played. Learn- 
ing the trammels of notes, gamuts, fa-sal-la, &c., it, bursts forth in spontane- 
ous expressions of this musical passion by harmonious sounds. It employs 
notes, instruments, and the science of music as secondary attendants only, 
not as principles. Larcre Tune easily learns music by rote; catches tunes 
by hearing them sung a few times, or even once; Joves music, and sings 
spontaneously, or with the true spirit and soul of music; learns to play on 
musical instruments with ease, and as if by a kind of instinct; easily de+ 
tects discord, and is pained by it; and loves as well as easily learns what- 
ever appertains to music. 
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Smatt Tune finds proportionate difficulty in distinguishing notes from 
each other, or learn tunes “by heart ;” is obliged, in singing and playing, 
to rely on notes, and perform mechanically; fails to impart the spiritual 
music to his performances ; and is indebted more to musical art and prac- 
tice than to intuitive musical taste and capability. Still, a fine Tempera- 
ment and large Ideality may Jove music, and be pained by discord, yet be 
unable to perform. 

Its combinations are inimitably beautiful, and can be employed to express 
raost sweetly and delightfully nearly every feeling and sentiment of the 
human soul, besides awakening them to a pitch of intensity and power 
unattainable without it. Combined with Language and the social feelings, 
it expresses affection and love; with Combativeness and Destructiveness, 
it revels in the martial sounds of the fife, bugle, and drum; with Ccn- 
structiveness, it wiles away the tedious hours of labor by song; with Ven- 
eration, sings songs of Zion, and elevates and purifies the soul by kindlin 
and expressing the sentiments of devotion, gratitude, and praise; with 
Parental Love, sings cradle ditties; with Mirthfalness, sings comic songs; 
and with unbridled Amativeness added, joins in boisterous revelry and 
mirth, &c, Hence, it can be rendered subservient to the best of ends, or 
~ _ worst—can be employed to elevate and purify, or to degrade and 

ebase. 
IMPORTANCE OF ITS CULTIVATION. 


So powerful an instrument both of moral purity and human happiness, 
should be cultivated, yet rightly directed. All children have this element 
as necessarily aseyes. All can therefore learn to sing and play, and most 
show a decided fondness for music. All youth, all adults should learn 
and practice singing, if not playing,* not merely as a means of pleasure— 
an unanswerable argument and even imperious demand for its exercise— 
but for its purifying and moral influence. Shakspeare has well said, 


“He that hath-no music in his soul, 
Is only fit for treasons, stratagem, and death.” 


This sentiment is true philosophically as well as practically, because a 
highly musical taste accompanies a superior Temperament much more fre- 
quently than a coarse organization, which Temperament is promotive of 
virtue, and eschews vice, To cultivate music is to diminish grossness and 
sensuality, and develop the higher and holier emotions and aspirations of 
our natures. It may indeed be prostituted to a vice-inflaming po pes 
as in singing improper songs, and on occasions of revelry—so can all our 
other faculties be similarly perverted—yet, cultivated in harmony with its 
primitive constitution—in accordance with that great law of the ascendency 
of the moral and intellectual over the eh few things can be made 
equally promotive of pure, holy, heavenly feeling, or more effectually 
appease propensity, or exalt the soul above vice! 

Singing also promotes health, and thus prolongs life. So does playing 
on wind instruments. Both ezercise, and thereby invigorate the lungs, as 
well as enlarge them by full and frequent inflation, Both increase the 
amount of air inhaled, promote digestion, and give action to all the internal 


* The Quaker doctrine and practice of discouraging—almost interdicting— 
music, is erroneous. Their argument that it is generally perverted is not destitute 
of force; yet no abuse of anything should be allowed to prevent its proper use. 
No human faculty was created to lie dormant; nor long remain inactive without 
creating a corresponding blemish and blank ! 
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organs which otherwise are so liable to remain dormant, especially in the 
sedentary. It also exhilarates the entire being, by disseminating a serene 
and cheerfulizing influence throughout the mind, and thereby infuses new 
life and vigor into every physical and mental function. Plaintive tunes 
and minor moods depress both mind and body, and tend to increase gloom 
and sadness—these cancer-worms of health and happiness—and should 
therefore seldom be sung, especially to children; yet sacred music imparts 
spiritualizing influences obtainable nowhere else. 

Let all, then, learn to sing, and if possible, to play. If time is scarce, 
take time, and, rely upon it, you will regain that time both in increased 
mental and physical efficiency through life, so as to make up this time, and 
especially in prolonging life itself! Let children and youth more 
especially be encouraged to sing. The growing custom of relieving the 
tedium of the school-room by interspersing music, is admirable. Let it be 

racticed often through the day, and throughout all the schools in Christen- 
om! It will greatly promote study, as well as cultivate this delightful 
and moralizing faculty, and also render the school-room attractive, instead 
of repulsive. It will keep alive this strong native passion, now allowed to 
slumber and finally die by disuse. As all children have this faculty by 
nature, a/l can or could have become good singers and players if it had 
been early and duly cultivated. Let mothers sing much to their children, 
as well as strike up cheerful lays when about the house and garden, so as 
to inspire this divine sentiment in all about them, as well as thereby give 
unrestrained expression to those lively, buoyant, elevated, happy feelings, 
so abundant by nature in their souls. Song in woman is inexpressibly 
beautiful. She is pre-eminently adapted to pour forth her whole soul in 
strains of melting pathos. She is a better natural musician than man; 
and hence can diffuse in society those pure feelings and holy aspirations 
inspired by music—especially female singing. She can thereby charm her 
wayward children, and supplant the angry by the enchanting and subdu- 
ing. When her children become fretful or ill-natured, she can sing them 
out of temper into sweetness much more easily and effectually don by 
scolding or chastisement. One sweet tune, when they are wrangling, will 
uell wrath and promote love a hundred-fold more than whips. The 
sao is irresistible, and tames down their rougher passions at once; the 
latter only re-inflames. Sweet music will hush still any crying child. and 
dispel anger as effectually as the sun fog. If mothers would sing their 
children out of badness into goodness—would sing to them to make and 
keep them good, and because they were good—how sweet and heavenly 
dispositioned they might render their children ! 
usic should therefore be almost an indispensable qualification and pre- 
requisite for marriage, and then be cultivated after marriage; even more 
than before; whereas domestic cares too often drown its happy notes. 
Home is the very orchestra of music. All women should be singers 
and players, and may often avert the ill-temper and eontentiousness of a 
bands by frequently charming them with singing much. Angels live in 
song, and she approximates nearer to them than any other earthly creature. 
Let woman “ cultivate this gift which is in her.” Let children be encour- 
aged to tune their young voices when about the house and fields, both 
singly and in concert, as well as persuaded to sing instead of contending. 
Let boys be encouraged to whistle and play on instruments, and laborers 
make field and forest ring and echo with their lively, thrilling notes, 
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MEANS OF CULTIVATING TUNE—ARTIFICIAL MUSIC, 


The musical feeling and talent can be cultivated only by exercising this 
sentiment. The flute and piano may be thrummed mechanically with very 
little exercise or culture of this faculty. Artificial music neither comes 
from the soul nor reaches the soul. it may make us wonder at the skill 
of the performer, but neither stirs up the deep fountain of feeling, nor 
sanctifies and makes happy. When art can surpass nature—when man 
can outdo his Maker—then, but never till then—never—can scientific mu- 
sic excell the natural outpourings of the human soul! And yet oy 
music teachers actually forbid singing by rote! As well pull out the teet 
to help eat! Teach them to sing by ear First AND MaINLy. After they 
have thus learned to sing well, they may advantageously learn the science 
of music—learn to ead music from notes—but never before, nor as a mu- 
sical reliance. Learning to sing by rote is also as much more easy and 
expeditious than by the gamut, as is learning to walk on the feet than on the 
hands; because both of the former are natural, the latter artificial. ‘The 
recent application of color to music—of representing certain musical sounds 
by certain colors—is undoubtedly advantageous when, and as far as, notes 
facilitate music ; because Tune and Color are near neighbors in the head, 
and may therefore properly be associated in action; but zo invention for 
teaching music scientifically, and therefore mechanically, can ever either 
supply the place of nature, or be relied upon instead of the ear unless it 
thereby proportionally extinguishes the soul and power of music. In gen- 
eral, the more skill the less music. Burning every musical note and 
making no more, would undoubtedly facilitate the acquisition and enhance 
the power and pleasure of this faculty by compelling us to rely wholly on 
nature—on Gop’s musical lessons—instead of human ingenuity—rather 
lumber. Colored people are natural singers, and often, especially at the 
south, make hill and dale resound with peals of thrilling music, yet rarely 
ever learn to sing or play by rule, but intuitively, or by the natural ezer- 
cise of this easily cultivated faculty. 


THE IMPERFECTIONS OF MODERN MUSIC 


Are too numerous, and its errors too glaring, to pass unexposed and un- 
rebuked. The music of our oratorios, concerts, theatres, parties, and even 
churches, and parlors, is almost entirely artificial. The remaining ves- 
tiges of natural music are indeed few and trifling. It is mostly strained, 
labored, and distorted; and therefore enkindles comparatively but little 
emotion. Natural sacred music would alone fill all our churches with 
worshipers, and, however dull or sectarian the sermons might be, keep up 
far more devotion than exists at present. Artificial music in’ church is 
like paint daubed on thin, pale features. Hence, religious singing should 
be executed by those who feel a truly religious emotion. How can the ir- 
religious sing praise to God? As well have sensualists to do the preach- 
ing and praying! Devotional feelings are as indispensable to sacred mu- 
sic as to prayer or exhortation ; because they alone give life and spirit to 
either of the three. Artificial choir-music produces far less religious effect 
than the uncultivated prayer or camp meeting melodies, and lulls to sleep 
spiritual worship as effectually as does formal preaching or praying. All 
three are on a par. To reach the heart, singing must come from the heart. 
As those should lead in exhortation or prayer who feel devout, and hence 
speak or pray “tn spirit and in truth,” so, acd for precisely the same real 
son, should no one lead in singing but he who can sing with the reli. 
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gious spirit es well as with a musical voice. Better even be less accurate 
and more sprritual. Yet we might have both if this faculty were duly 
cultivated. All are capable of learning so as to sing as well as any now 
do; for all have the organ of Tune as much as all have hands, or Bene- 
volence, or Appetite. It is as necessary a part of every mind as is reason 
or memory. None but idiots can be born without some of all the faculties. 
Due culture will, therefore, develop in all both musical taste and ability to 
execute. Besides, this organ ranges several degrees higher in children 
than in adults, simply because God endows us by nature with much more 
than we cultivate by art. The artificial music we are rebuking causes 
this decline. Though all children have well developed Tune—sufficient, 
if improved by culture, to render all good singers and players—yet artifi- 
cial singing neither awakens nor strengthens this taste or power to execute, 
which therefore decline from mere inaction. Thus weakened, girls are 
set down to the piano as a task, and compelled tg practice perhaps several 
tedious hours daily, and all from notes ; and hence, unaided by any relish 
for their irksome task, they inevitably become tired and disgusted. Still 
they must learn to play in order to be attractive; that is, to catch hus- 
bands; and when this “ chief end” of modern female education is attained, 
all practice is laid aside; whereas, if they were encouraged to sing by 
rote while about house or employed with the needle, if practiced from 
childhood, would be so delightful as to be continued through life from a 
love of music—thus pouring a continual stream of pleasure into both their 
own souls and all around, as well as fit all who are religious for “singing 
in the congregations of the Lord.” If these strictures should perchance 
awaken the ire instead of the gratitude of the religious, they are neverthe- 
less reasonable, true, and coincident with universal experience, as well as 
calcuiated and designed to improve church music. 

Girls are also often required to Jace or whalebone their delicate forms while 
they practice, in order thereby to give them a™ genteel figure.” As well 
bandage an accordeon in order to facilitate its emission of sweet and power- 
ful sounds! We cannot sing without breath ; and to obtain a full supply 
of it all compression must be removed from the entire trunk. Unrestrain- 
ed freedom to dilate both the lungs and the whole internal range of or- 
gans, is indispensable to good singing, because the full inflation of the 
lungs, and contraction of all the anterior muscles of the trunk, give motion 
to all the internal organs, which therefore require ample room for expan- 
sion and contraction. This, lacing prevents, and thus impairs vocal exe- 
cution. 

This fact causes, and accounts for, the fact that good singers have ample 
chests. Our great concert singers are almost always broad shouldered 
and deep chested, as well as of florid complexions. They have also strong 
constitutions and sanguine-nervous or vital-mental temperaments. Hence 
their intensity of feeling—that soul and pathos—so indispensible to good 
singing. Hence, also, their vocal power and flexibility. Strength of con- 
stitution is also essential to strength of lungs, and thus to power of voice; 
so that a clear, strong voice indicates a good constitution, at least by nature, 
while a weak, husky, quackling voice betokens a feeble constitution. A 
good general organization is requisite to good singing, and musical prac- 
tice naturally improves both the entire physiology and mentality. 

The words usually set to fashionable music are unequivocally objection- 
able, and even pernicious. ‘Three-fourths of the verses set to music are 
love-exciting ditties, or else the pinings of unrequited affection. How can 
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truly modest woman rehearse them, especially as feelingly as good execu- 
tion requires, without crimsoning her cheek with the burning blush of 
shame? How passing strange that ‘Fashion’ should cause her votaries to 
consider those sickening recitals and improper allusions as charming at 
parties or concerts, which would be most severely condemned elsewhere. 
Still those delicate ladies who are willing to utter them thus ezpressively 
have the same liberty to do as they please that I have to think as I please 
about those who commit such unequivocal improprieties. Turn the ta- 
bles: Let me express the same sentiments and words before the same per- 
sons or audiences, and would they not consider themselves insulted and me 
a reprobate? This straining at gnats sometimes and swallowing camels at 
others, is very consistent—yes, very ! 

There are doubtless two organs of Tune; one that catches and sings 
music, and another that enjoys its higher qualities, such as its harmony, 
ecstacy, exquisitiveness, beauty, and pathos—the latter situated higher up, 
and toward Ideality, with which it also blends. Time also greatly aids 
music, and naturally blends with it, and both these organs are together 
side by side. Hence children keep correct time in music as naturally as 
they sing at all. 

VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


Though instrumental music can be so executed as to be delightful and 
beneficial, and though playing on wind instruments is calculated, unless 
carried to excess, to strengthen the lungs, yet no instrument ever made 
by man can equal the human voice, either for melody, richness, expres- 
sion, tone, or musical effect. 

Singing, sometimes, creates bronchial affections. This is occasioned 
mainly by its being strained and artificial. Those who sing naturally 
may sing perpetually without injuring their lungs—with even benefit. Ex- 
tra loud singing may induce bronchia; yet this very loudness spoils the 
music. In fact, whatever injures the voice in singing, also impairs the 
singing itself. 

May these remarks promote this divine gift in every reader! and 
through them among our fellow-men! and thus both promote human 
a here, and prepare many to sing songs of holy love for ever in 

eaven ! 





ARTICLE III. 
EDUCATION, 


BY B. J. GRAY. 


Tue true nature of mind has not long been understood, nor have the exalted ends 
to which this knowledge would necessarily lead, been appreciated, until the cheer- 
ing rays of Phrenology dawned upon our mental night. But for this pay sTaR 
of human science, education would have remained subject to the fluctuating dogmas 
and errors which have opposed the progress of truth since the earliest history of 
man. ‘The oppressive reign of a selfish ambition, and the trammels of artificial 
custom, have exerted an almost supreme control over his destinies. The systems 
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of education from Zeno the Stoic, down to our time, have been continually varying 
according to individual conceptions and partisan interests. But Phrenology fur- 
nishes a standard by which all the phenomena of mind are clearly indicated, and 
its laws easily comprehended. These laws are permanent and uniform, and may 
be as certainly known and defined as mathematics or any of the natural sciences ; 
and that system of mental discipline can only be a correct one which harmonizes 
with them. ‘The fact that the character of mind is solely dependent upon the kind 
and quality of organization, and the modifications made by culture, should ever be 
kept in view. Although much of the existing error is owing to hereditary influ- 
ences, yet it is chiefly attributable to improper training. There are few with natu- 
rally so unfortunate an organization as not to yield to the reforming influence of 
a judicious and virtuous instruction. Nor would this ever be the case, were not 
nature perverted. So long as the organization and consequently the character 
is;modified and changed by the plastic hand of culture, neither fate nor necessity 
can attach itself to the conduct of mortals farther than the force of circumstances 
exerts its influence. Both individuals and masses must either improve or degene- 
rate according to the natural or unnatural exercise of the faculties, which are 
educated continually by all the associations and influences brought to bear upon 
them, whether designed or accidental. 

Culture should be so directed as to train the faculties as they are successively 
developed by nature. Now, the first intellectual action is that of perception; and 
all the ideas which the mind is capable of conceiving, comes through this medium. 
The perceptive organs are the eyes of the mind. They are to the reflective facul- 
ties in presenting subjects for thought, what the organs of vision are to the Percep- 
tives in bringing them in contact with external nature. Hence the importance of 
schools where things are presented to the sight, and every science is taught by 
specimens illustrative of its principles. All the material sciences and the mathe- 
matics may be most successfully taught in this manner. Balls, blocks, cones, and 
other apparatus, may be used to illustrate every principle in mathematics. Figures 
and algebraic characters are only arbitrary signs to represent numbers and their 
combinations. Hence something more palpable is requisite to clearly present the 
operations to the perceptive faculties of youth, and lead them to a correct under- 
standing of the principles involved. Astronomy may be taught by an apparatus 
showing the rotations and motions of the heavenly bodies; Chemistry, by the de- 
composition and analysis of every form of matter ; Geology and Mineralogy, by the 
examination of earths, rock, ore, and specimens of every thing in nature pertaining 
to the principles which they develop; Botany and Agriculture, by specimens of 
plants of every species and from every clime; Natural History, by a museum of 
every thing that once had life, from the most inferior kind of organization, up to 
the noblest specimen of animated nature—man ; Physiology, by a manikin, skele- 
ton, and plates and drawings of every part of the complicated machinery of the 
human system. To crown the whole with the most important of all knowledge— 
self-culture and self-government—Phrenological specimens; busts, casts, and 
skulls of eminent men, and of persons characterized by any particular trait, should 
be exhibited and explained as illustrative of the only true science of mind. All this 
should be accompanied by oral instruction only. Language being thus applied to 
real objects, the student will learn far more effectually than by thumbing the lexi- 
con, its use and meaning. But that he may learn to tell what he knows, he should 
be required to lecture in his turn, before his class, upon the preceding lesson, in 
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every branch of science, not only to facilitate the acquirement of copious and cor- 
rect language, but to familiarize his mind with the principles of the subject, and 
an extemporaneous habit of thinking, so as to render his knowledge practical, and 
always ready for use. The principles of the abstract sciences may also be rendered 
much plainer to the mind of the learner, by familiar illustrations drawn from nature, 
than by requiring him to commit verbally, and repeat, parrot-like, the language of 
authors, without gaining any distinct idea of the subject. I would not discard books 
in teaching. They are useful and necessary as a matter of reference, and yet 
they make a feeble impression upon the mind compared to living lectures. In this 
manner, the pupil, besides hearing the words in which the ideas are clothed, is 
instructed by the expressive language of the countenance, and the powerful mean- 
ing of gesture, thereby bringing the subject to the understanding, not only through 
that sure medium of knowledge, the perceptive faculties, but by means of that 
magnetic influence which mind, operating upon mind, is known to exert. A 
synopsis of these lectures, to test his knowledge of the subject, should be made by 
the pupil, but kept only from day to day, that the mind may have no other resource 
than its own energies, for retaining the principles acquired, whereby the memory 
may be so strengthened as never to lose a fact or an idea which has been clearly 
presented to it. This mode of teaching calls the attention to principles chiefly, or 
to the natural laws of science, so that the reasoning faculties are much earlier 
developed, and trained to act naturally; that is, to deduce conclusions from expe- 
rience, or from facts gathered in by the perceptive faculties—the only medium of 
purely intellectual truth. All must have observed the eagerness with which youth 
ask the causes of the phenomena around them. “How isthis?” “Why is that ?” 
«“ What is that for?” are questions almost continually escaping the lips of children. 
Now, these little interrogatories correctly answered, would make them philosophers 
their life long, and every object or event presented to their perception would suggest 
a cause, and thus lead them on from Nature's simplest truths to an investigation 
of her most hidden mysteries. Nay, it would dispel the idea of mystery usually 
connected with her operations, and prove that it is only ignorance that gives it 
an existence. Knowledge received in this manner would be as durable as our 
existence—would, in a word, almost regenerate mankind. But when we observe 
the barrenness of thought, the repugnance, even, to investigation among the mass, 
how melancholy a tale is told upon the mode of training the youthful mind! In- 
deed, how few of the many who annually come forth from our high schools and 
colleges to act their part in the realities of life, are competent to fill the position to 
which an ill-directed ambition has led them. They have “been through a course 
of study,” and what has it profited them? Their mental efficiency has been sacri- 
ficed to a mechanical mode of teaching. The memory is crippled, the language 
defective, obliging them to refer to notes on every public effort, and usually to 
deliver written sermons and speeches. But, there can be no reas that a scholar 
should not freely communicate all the ideas he has acquired, and yet there is no 
faculty more sadly perverted, and no gift in which the multitude are so painfuily 
deficient, as in the use of language. Nature has endowed man with the power 
of speech, which properly exercised, would bear forth all his ideas in a strong and 
flowing current of rich and expressive language. The thinking public will have 
learned, ere long, that Phrenological and Physiological principles are the only 
basis upon which may be founded a correct system of education. 

Eatontown Instituis, N. J., March, 1846. 
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No. 16. JUDGE JOSEPH STORY. 


ARTICLE IY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS AND CHARACTER OF JUDGE JOSEPH STORY ; 
WITH AN ENGRAVING. 


In 1838, the Editor made a phrenological examination of the head of this dis- 
tinguished jurist. It was rather cursory, yet sufficient to show the most marked 
coincidence between his developments and character. This coincidence will be 
exhibited to better advantage, probably, in the form of notes, appended to the fol- 
lowing biography of him copied from the “ The New-York pra News :” 


“Joseph Story died September 10th, 1845, aged 66 years.’ Such is the 
simple record inscribed on the coffin plate of this ‘distinguished civilian, whose 
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mortal remains now repose amidst the beautiful groves of Mount Auburn, near 
those of his classmate and friend—Cuanninc—in the same earth, and in the 
shadow of kindred trees, through which the same birds shall sing their perpetual 
requiem. Also near the grave of his first associate in the duties of the Law 
School, Professor Ashmun, over whose remains Mr. Justice Story, in 1833, pro- 
nounced a flowing discourse while the earth fell ‘dust to dust’ upon the coffin of 
that friend by whose side he is himself Jaid in death. 

“On the 18th Sept., 1845, Judge Story would have completed his 66th year. 
’ He was born in Marblehead in 1779, and was the eldest child of Dr. Elisha 
' Story, by his second marriage. By the early death of his father he sustained 
the parental relation to the numerons junior members of his family, and was the 
stay and the staff of his aged mother, who still survives him in a vigorous old 
age, and with an unimpaired intellect. (1.) 

“J Story entered in his sixteenth year and graduated in 1798. 
While there he studied sixteen a day, leaving only eight hours for sleep 
and exercise. This incessant labor shook his constitution, and through life he 
has often been subject to attacks similar to that which caused his last sickness. 
In 1801 he commenced the practice of law in Salem, and in a very short time 
was so successful that his practice was more lucrative than that of any gentle- 
man of his ion who preceded or has followed him. 

“ Judge was elected a Representative from Salem in 1806, and Member 
of Congress from that district in 1808. He declined a re-election, and at the Janu- 

session, 1811, he was chosen Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
Massachusetts, in of Hon. Perez a who had been appointed Attor- 
ney General. In May, 1811, he was re-elected Speaker, and in subsequent 
October he was appointed to the office he held at his death, in place of Judge 
Cushing—the office hanes been previously offered to John Quincy Adams, Gov. 
sae The dictinguished gh hich Judge S need as Speak 

“ istingui ility whic tory evi as er, brought 
him forward as a candidate for the vacant J a —, then but thirty.teo 
years of age. And President Madison appointed him, he bei strongly recom. 
menced by Gen. Dearborn, Gen. Varnum, Dr. Hill, and Fathers of the 
Democratic party. 

“From the moment of Judge Story’s appointment, he religiously determined 
that his ermine should be unsullied ; and though he firmly maintained his opin- 
ions, (2.) still he never afterward mingled in the conflicts of party. 

“Judge Story was married to adaughter of Rev. Daniel Oliver, who died 
within a year of her marriage. He afterward married the daughter of Judge 


(1) Our last number showed that all great men were from long-lived families. 
Of this, our subject is an example. His mother, whom, by the way, his develop- 
ments showed that he “took after,” must now be ninety or upward, and with “an 
unimpaired intellect.” When we saw him he appeared sprightly, and no way de- 
crepit, though 58 years old, and at last died of a disease induced by study, not of 
old age, as the next paragraph will show. His living to be 66 years old in spite of 
this disease, and in addition to those incessant labors he performed, proves that he 
inherited a powerful constitution, or a great amount of vitality, the point now 
wished to be distinctly urged. 

(2) Who ever knew a great man who was not alsoa firm man? The organ 
of Firmness was one of the very largest in his head, and rarely found equally de- 
veloped. It towered above the neighboring organs, which were also large, like a 
young sugar-loaf, and was bold—an index of great action. This element undoubt- 
edly contributed largely to his greatness, by causing him to persevere till success 
rewarded his efforts. But for his ample intellectuals, it would have rendered him 
obstinate, and as it was, made him indefatigably persevering. 
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William Wetmore, the present Mrs. Story. Their family has been very numer- 
ous, but most of them died in infancy and only two children survive—his son, an 
attorney in Boston, and his daughter, married to another gentleman of that pro- 


fession. 

“Judge Story was one of the most industrious and laborious writers that ever 
lived. Early in life he indulged in poetry and light literature; but his princi- 
pal writings have been in his profession, and they alone are so voluiminous as 
to constitute a library of themselves. 

“In his family relations his attachments were most ardent. (3.) Im-his reli- 
on belief he had the same ardor which marked his other relations, though 

iberal and tollerant to al] other sects. 

“In the Convention of 1820, which amended the Constitution of Massachusetts, 
he was probably the most influential member; he leit Salem for his last resi- 
dence in 1829. He was a most ardent and zealous politician, before he became 
Judge, and carried into the field of politics the same ardor which marked his 
character in all the other relations of after life. (4.) 

“In nothing did Judge Story more excel than in his social powers. Possess- 
ed of an exhaustless affluence of language, he could clothe his ideas with a fuller 
drapery than any other contemporary. His mouth was a perennial spring, and 
from his lips there was a continuous gush of social eloquence. He was the 
delight of the social circle, and breathed around him an atmosphere of soviabili- 
ty perfectly resistless. (5.) 

“ By a well directed exertion of his influence and advice, the Law School at 
Cambridge, of which he was the head, was formed. The existence and unrival- 
ed prosperity of this school is mainly to be attributedto Judge Story. This school 
at present contains one hundred and eighty students. 

“Tn whatever light we view the character of Judge Story, we shall find him gen- 
erous, beneficent, patriotic, honest in every trust, indefatigable in every duty. 

Of such a man we are satisfied our readers will be gratified to have an enduring 
remembrance, and hence we have obtained the likeness which we have placed at 


(3) His social organs were.all large—Amativeness particularly so—an element 
the influence of which on mind and character is not duly appreciated. 

(4) Very likely, as his was the ardent, whole-souled temperament. A chest as 
ample as his, unless diseased, must furnish a powerful head of vital steam, which, 
let on to even an ordinary brain, would make it go with tremendous energy. This 
abundant vital energy formed the subject of (1), and constituted the chief ingre- 
dient in his greatness. 

Not only was this vital energy evinced by the breadth of his chest and general 
form, but by the color of his hair, which was light and bordering on the sandy. 
Such an organization is constitutionally enthusiastic and whole-souled in every- 
thing. It gives point and positiveness to the entire character, and strong likes and 
dislikes in everything, which he undoubtedly evinced. The iniensity of his feel 
ings had the same origin. So did the clearness and pointedness of his ideas. So 
did his poetical inspiration. In short, this union of strength (1) and ardor, or ac- 
tion of his temperament, laid the foundation of his entire charaeter and greatness. 
It will be seen to have been analogous to that of Dr. Milnor, only more active; so 
that what was said of the Divine applies to the Jurist, only in an increased ratio. 

(5) His entire organization, physical and mental, conspired to produce this re- 
sult. All his feelings were ardent and gushing (4). To this he added large do- 
mestic organs (3), very large Approbativeness—of which however hereafter—and 
smaller Self-Esteem, which rendered him affable and courteous, and to all the rest 
splendid intellectual organs, adorned with large Ideality. That expanse of his 
head at Ideality, and also the fullness of his eyes, as indicating large Language 
are beautifully in keeping with his extraordinary conversational powers. 
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the head of this article. It is copied from an excellent Daguerreotype taken 
Messrs. Anthony Edwards & Co. at a late period of his life, and is pathos oh 
truthful. Their art, of which they are such eminent professors, is thus made ines- 
timably valuable, inasmuch as it serves to eternize the features and lineaments of 
men who are their country’s glory. Justice Story will take his place in the histo- 
ry of the world, and he will shine high in the same firmament whence beam the 
mild glories of Tribonian, of Cujacius, of Hale and of Mansfield. 
“In attempting any fitting estimate of his character as a jurist, he should be re- 
led in three different aspects, as a judge, an author, and a teacher of jurispru- 
ence, exercising in each of these characters a peculiar influence. His lot is rare 
who achieves fame in a single department of human action ; rarer still is his who 
has become foremost in many. The first impression is one of astonishment that a 
- mind, in a single life, should be able to accomplish so much. Independent 
of incalculable rs, of which there is no trace except in the knowledge, hap- 
piness and justice, which they helped to secure, the bare amount of his written and 
inted labors is enormous beyond all precedent in the annals of the common law. 
Bis written judgments on his own Circuit, and his various commentaries, occupy 
twenty-seven volumes, while his judgements in the Supreme Court of the United 
States from an important part of no less than ¢hir‘y-four volumes more. The vast 
judica] labors of Coke and of Eldon, which seom to clothe the walls of our libraries, 
must yield in extent ofhis. He is the Lope de Vega, or the Walter Scott of the 
common law. (6.) 
“ We are struck next by the universality of his juridical attainments. It was 
said by Dryden of one of the greatest lawyers in English history, Heneage Finch, 


Our law that did a boundless ocean seem 
Were coasted all and fathomed all by him. 


But the boundless ocean of that age was a mareclausum compared with that on 
which the adventurer embarks in our day. 

“In the history of the English bench, there are but two names with combined 
eminence as a Judge and as an author; Coke and Hale; unless, indeed, the Or- 
ders in Chancery from the Verulamian pen should entitle Lord Bacon to this dis- 
tinction, and the judgments of Lord Brougham should vindicate the same for him. 
Blackstone’s character as a — is lost in the fame of the Commentaries. To 
Mr. Justice Story bel this double glory. Early in life he compiled an impor- 
tant professional work ; but it was only at a comparatively recent period, after his 
mind had been disciplined by the labors of the bench, that he des those elabo- 
rate Commentaries, which have made his name a familiar word in foreign countries. 
Those who know best, observed the lively interest which he took in this extension 
of his well-earned renown ; (7.) and well he might; for the voice of distant foreign 
nations seems to come as from a living posterity. His works have been reviewed 
with praise in the journals of England, Scotland, Ireland, France and Germany. 
They have been cited as authorities in all the Courts of Westminster Hall; and 
one of the ablest and mest learned lawyers of the age, whose honorable career at 
the bar has conducted him to the Peerage, Lord Campbell, in the course of debate 
in the House of Lords, characterized their author as ‘the first of living writers on 
the law.’ (8.) 


(6) His immense vitality, painted in (1) harmonizes with this fact in his history, 
and gave him that endurance absolutely indispensable to these herculean labors. 
In addition to this, he possessed an immense intellectual lobe, which gave him his 
subject matter, and his ardor of Temperament (3) impelled him to put his ideas in 
a tanible form. 

(7) This arose from his Approbativeness, which was very large—indeed one of 
his largest organs. Self-Esteem was rather deficient. Hence his love of com- 
mendation, and also that affability so essential to the social circle. 

(8) This versatility of his acquirements and powers was imparted by the great 
size, combined with the evenness, of his intellectual lobe. See what a massive 
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“ But the fame of the jurist is enhanced by the various attainments which were 
meee upon his learning in the law. His ‘ Miscellaneous Writings’ show 
a thoughtful mind, imbued with elegant literature, glowing with kindly sentiments, 
commanding a style of rich and varied eloquence. There are many passages from 
these which have become the common-places of our schools. In early life he 
yielded to the fascinations of the poetic muse; and here the great lawyer may find 
companionship with Selden, who is introduced by Suckling into his Session of 
Poets, as ‘ close by the chair,’ with Blackstone, whose Farewell to the Muse shews 
his fondness for poetic pastures, even while his eye was directed to the heights of 
the law, and also with Mansfield, of whom Pope has lamented in familiar words 

‘ How sweet an Ovid was in Murray lost!’ (9.) 

“But he is gone, and we shall see him no more on earth, except in his works, 
and in the memory of his virtues. The seales of justice, which he had held so 
long, have fallen from his hands. The untiring pen of the Author rests at last. 
The voice of the Teacher is mute. The fountain, which was ever flowing and 
ever full, is now stopped. The lips, on which the bees of Hybla might have rested, 
have ceased to distil the honeyed sweets of kindness. The body, warm with all the 
affections of life, with love for family, and friends, for truth and virtue, is now cold 
in death. The justice of nations is ecli ; the life of the law is suspended. 
But let us listen to the words, which, though dead, he utters from the grave; 
‘Sorrow not as those without hope.’ The righteous judge, the wise teacher, the 
faithful friend, the loving father, has ascended to his Judge, his Teacher, his 
Friend, his Father in Heaven.” 


forehead! No wonder it produced so much. A wonder if it had not. It was also 
evenly balanced. This gave him that capability of taking that broad, consistent, 
and complete view of subjects in which, more than any thing else, his greatness 
consisted. 

(9) Ideality was very large. See how the side of his head, just as it begins to 
round off toward the top, (as at fig. 21,) spreads and swells! Not one in thou- 
sands has Ideality equally developed. Compare this extraordinary development 
with his native eloquence in conversation (5), and the classic elegance of his style. 
To these results, however, his large Language also essentially contributed. That 
this organ was also amply developed, is evident from the fullness of his eyes. 

Judge Story was pre-eminently moral and religious. Mark in this connection 
the great amount of coronal brain. Narrow at Destructiveness, it gradually ex- 
pands, as it rises, till the moral region becomes more full and ample than one in 
many thousands. 

As exalted a moral brain is almost a phenomenon among men. So was his 
moral character. He might truthfully be called one of the best as well as greatest 
of men. His Conscientiousness was very large, and strict Justice formed his lead- 
ing characteristic. In political life he often went for righi, though in the teeth of his 
party ; and in his course as Judge, strongly marked as were his other characteristics, 
none were more conspicuous than this. Of this his efforts to establish a court of 
equity where justice should supersede law, is ample proof. Secretiveness was 
small. This was observed by the Editor in the examination made, and is con- 
firmed by the falling in of his head above his ears. Put together his super-excel- 
lent temperament, only moderate propensities, bold and ample forehead, and great 
coronal development, and then say first, whether this is not a head belonging every 
way to the “royal family” of humanity, and whether his cerebral developments 
do not harmonize strikingly with his character and talents, as manifested in his 
Ife and labors. 
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Hand-book of Hydropathy; by Joel Shew, M.D. The cast of this book on the 
Water-Cure is eminently practical—just what families who would apply this cure 
among themselves, require. It tells just how to apply this powerful remedial 
agent in the usual forms of disease, besides containing many facts having a similar 
bearing. Both asa sample of the work, and because some of our readers may 
have occasion to test this cure, we quote the following : 

Tooth-ache.—There is nothing more simple, and at the same time more effica- 
cious, than Priessnitz’s treatment for tooth-ache. T'wo basins are filled with wa- 
ter, one of which is cold, the other tepid ; the mouth should be filled with the tepid 
water, and held in the mouth till it begins to be warm, then change it; during this, 
the hands, should be dipped constantly i in cold water, and with them ' violently rub 
the whole of the face, cheeks, and behind the ears ; this operation should be continued 
till the pain ceases. It is also good to rub the gums even until they bleed. It is 
said never to resist this treatment at Graefenberg. Sometimes it is necessary to 
add cold foot-baths, the water not higher than the ankles. 

Wounds.—Keep, the wounded part in tepid water until it ceases bleeding, then 

ut on a heating bandage. When this becomes warm, put another larger one over 
it, so that it may extend far beyond the part afflicted. _If the foot is wounded, let 
it remain in the water for an hour twice a day, to draw out the inflammation ; then 
apply the bandage night and day, but continue it up to or above the knee, in order 
to extend the circulation. 

Mailable, 144 pages, with engravings; price 37 1-2 cents, at the Journal Office. 





The following, from our old co-worker, F. Poole, gives both a biugraphical ac- 
count of the characteristics of the Conceited Simpleton whose likeness was con- 
tained in the preceding number, and also an outline of an examination in public of 
his bust, sent in to’ be examined by L. N. Fowler, at one of his lectures in South 
Reading, Mass. The lecturer had no knowledge of the person from whom it was 
taken. 


“Friend Fowler,—The name of your self-important man was James Nichols, so 
commonly known by the — of “ Colonel Jim,” that if you had inquired 
for James Nichols, it is probable a large portion of the people here would have de- 
nied all knowledge of such a person. 

“ You said of him, in substance, at the time of the examination of the cast of hia 
head, that he had strong powers of observation, knew persons, places, and things, 
that he was a talker, especially of himself and his exploits, but that his judgment 
was poor, and that he was a much greater man in his own estimation than in tliat 
of the community. That he had a great opinion of himself, and placed a high 
value on any thing which he possessed, was self-opinionated and obstinate, ac- 
quisitive, and very fond of young children. 

“ At the close of the examination, Mr. E.. his guardian, and with whom he had 
=o declared the character given to be perfectly correct, and that ne could 

imself have better described him. 

“ As to his history, of which you ask a sketch, it was in accordance with the 
character given above. He knew persons, laces, and things, and his memory of 
faces was remarkable. He recogn ved the f amily likeness in the countenances of 
children, whom he had not before seen, and whose parents he had not seen for 
years. His judgment of things in general is indicated by by the fact that it was 3 found 
necessary to have a guardian for him; he being regarded as “non compos.” He 
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considered himself a great singer and dancer, and though admitting his guardian 
to be his equal in singing “in a man’s voice,” he maintained that by all others, 
especially ior singing “in a woman’s voice,” he was quite unapproachable, and 
those who heard him, were generally of the same opinion. 

“ He used to illustrate his musical powers by relating a story of his charming a 
spinning-wheel from its axle, while a young lady was spinning. He told me he 
should ave made a first-rate lawyer, or minister, because he “had such a good 
memory,” and was induced to allow a cast of his head by being told that casts of 
many distinguished men had been made, and that it was desirable to add his to the 
santos He had an excellent memory of things, and of language, and could repeat 
much of the sermons, which he heard regularly every Sabbath, being a constant 
attendant at church. On one occasion he told me, that being at work with others 
in a field, and a thunder shower coming up suddenly, the people sought shelter in 
a hurry, leaving one of their jackets under a tree. The rest were airaid to go for 
it, but N. having a hen’s feather stuck in his hat, went valiantly to get the jacket, 
and “the thunder didn’t strike him,” which he regarded as conclusive proof that 
the feather furnished efficient protection against lightning, and gave it as the reason 
why he afterward wore a hen’s feather twisted in his hat band. 

“He was accustomed to be prodigiously liberal—in promises—of gifts of silver 
spoons, acres of land, &c., and gave away large quantities of imaginary property 
to those who pleased him.” 


Age Attainable by Man.—If man can live to the extreme old age shown to be 
attainable by the facts copied below, even without any physiological knowlejge or 
any specific attention to the laws of life and health, what can he not attain with 
such knowledge and practice ? [Ep. 


Great Ace.—In cold climates persons live to a greater than in warm ones, 
although we occasionally hear of men attaining great age in the Tropics. The 
climate of New England has always been claimed as pure and favorable to old 
age. A Mrs. Blake died in Portland, Maine, in 1824, aged 112 years. Mrs, 

oody died the same year, aged 111. John Gilley died in Augusta, Me., 1813, 
aged 124. Morris Wheeler died in Readfield, Maine, 1817, aged 115. The wife 
of the Indian chief Orono, died in Old Town, 1818, 115. Her husband died 
a few years previous, about the age of 112. Richard Furniss died in Cushing, 
Maine, 1810, aged 110. The oldest person we have any record of, who died in 
this country, was Betsy Tranthram, who died in Tennessee, in 1834, at the ad- 
vanced age of 154 years. A negress died in Pennsylvania, in 1808, aged 150. 





The Phrenological Developments of the Busts of Distinguished Men.—The fol- 
lowing helps to show how and why those it names became what they were.—Ep. 


One department of the “ Cabinet of Curiosities” in the Medical College at New 
Haven is devoted to a collection of busts and masks of distinguished and remarka- 
ble individuals. Many of these are of master-spirits and literary luminaries ot 
Europe ; others represent the heads of several savage tribes. All are subjects of 
Phrenological and historical interest. Out of this mute brotherhood of genius, 
poets, painters, actors, statesmen, and orators, I have selected a few ouly as sub- 
jects of description. 


Epmuxp Burxe.—A bust of this distinguished statesman and orator represents 
a large and extremely symmetrical head, and to the artistic eye one of great beauty. 
The bust is significant of a well balanced mind and intellect. A mask of the same, 
taken after death, and probably a more accurate representation of the man, displays 
a forehead of great size in the region of the reasoning faculties, and of — width 
at Ideality. And in direct accordance with the character which the Phrenologist 
would predicate from this mask, we find that the intellect of this gifted man was 
one of great scope, comprehensive, a and of deep foresight. His character 
is apparent in his speeches. He excelled in abstract thought; his spirit was pro- 
phetic; and his imagination showered its splendor over all his works. The turn 
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of his mind fitted him to be the high-priest over the mysteries of the future, rather 
than the historian of the past. His fame is immortal. 

Ricnarp B. SHermax.—A bust of Sheridan is to be found in this collection. 
It also is in strict accordance with the character of the man. The base of the 
brain only is large. Perception is large but not Reflection. Sheridan was a man 
of fiery passions, and of brilliant intellect. He was not profound. He lived on 
the present and the past; the future to him was a sealed book. He was of the 
age in which he lived, and rode at the head of the current. For awhile Sheridan 
blazed in the full splendor of his genius, entrancing Senates, and captivating multi- 
tudes; his name was one of renown, but the influence he wielded was not a moral 
one, and at length he dropped from the zenith of his greatness, and his nearest 
friends deserted him. The moral feelings can alone wield an unbroken sceptre. 

Rammouun Roy.—The bust of this great “Indian Reformer,” who broke the 
shackles of a nation and led it from the darkness of superstition, displays a large 
head and forehead, indicating a mind of great and wide-spread influence. Edu- 
cated in a false religion, and blind submission to its tenets, Rammohun Roy early 
penetrated the veil and beheld the hollowness of its mysteries ; and learning to 
comprehend the great truths of Christianity, he boldly assailed the idols of India 
and overturned their altars. His Veneration and Marvelousness were small; had 
they been large, not even the force of his vast intellect could have enabled him to 
rise and view the religion of his country and his childhood with the spirit ot rea- 
son. His mind woul have been held in bondage by blind reverence and super- 
stition. 

Prrr.—Comparison and Eventuality only are large in the mask of Pitt, Causality 
is fair, Individuality small; this is in direct accordance with his intellectual char- 
acter. Pitt was apt, ready, clear in statement of facts, &c., and copious in anal 
He was not profound; and his policy was shallow, and ruinous to England in its 
results. 

Curran.—The mask of Curran, the idol of Irish Oratory, is similar in its de- 
velopments to that of Pitt. “Eventuality and Comparison,” says Combe, “ form 
the charm of the extemporaneous speaker.” ‘The Orator who possesses them 
readily strikes the popular pulse. Order in the mask is small. Curran was a fine 
speaker, but a dirty little dog withal. 

Joserx Burxe.—lImitation is large in this bust. Burke, while still a child, burst 
into a prematurity of fame by his dramatic representations. 

Humnotpt.—This great linguist possessed very large Language and large Com 
parison and sper These organs form the essential requisites for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the study of language. 





The Eatontown Institute-—A thousand times the Editor has been solicited to 
found a school to be conducted on Phrenological principles. Unable, from a press 
of other matters, to do so, he encouraged Mr. B. J. Gray, (an article from whom 
js contained in this number,) to establish such a school. This great desideratum 
has now been effected ; so that believers in Phrenology can have their children 
educated—if not fully in harmony with the laws of mind, for want of a more com- 
plete apparatus, and collection of specimens of natura] history—yet much more in 

; harmony than by the usual educational system. We wish so important an under- 
taking success ; in proportion to which its collection will be enlarged. It is de- 
signed to teach things rather than books, and the operations and laws of Nature 
rather than the old routine. It teaches by familiar lectures mainly, and thus talks 
into its pupils what is now drilled into them mechanically. Its next term opens in 
April. Terms, $150 per year. It fits students for College, yet more particularly 
for the affairs of life. Special attention is paid to the preservation of health, and 
in warm weather its pupils are taken every week, or oftener, to Long-Branch—the 
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celebrated watering place three miles from the school—for the purpose of sea bath- 
ing. Two of the Editor’s sisters, and a lad he has taken to educate, have attended 
its last term. He will take pleasure in furnishing applicants with circulars, and 
hopes this much needed enterprise will be sustained. Boats ply daily from Fulton 
Street to within half a mile of the building. For additional particulars of its mode 
of instructing, see our November number. 





Dr. Ashbaugh.—Some two years ago, this eminently successful Phrenological 
apostle was an ordirary inhabitant of Marion, Ohio. Mr. Sidell, of Xenia, wish- 
ing to promote Phrenology among his neighbors, engaged to give Dr. A. ten dollars 
for a lecture on this science, and instituted a charge at the door to reimburse it. 
Dr. A. set about the preparation in good earnest, and succeeded so admirably as to 
be invited to other places, and finally devoted his whole time to the science. His 
subsequent success has been great indeed. The following are copied as samples 
of those testimonials of his zeal, ability, and success frequently received at the 
Journal office. 

“Mr. O. S. Fowler—Sir: We would take this ey of informing you that 
Dr. A. Ashbaugh has been lecturing in our village {Mf past week on the subject of 
Phrenology, and has excited the attention of our ci#rzens unanimously, and has 
given general satisfaction. Dr. Ashbaugh is a gentleman who deserves 
credit as far as we are acquainted with him, and by his request we have concluded 
to forward you this list of subscribers for the American Phrenological Journal. 

“We here enclose to you twenty-one dollars, being fifty cents foreach subscriber, 
which, as we are informed by Dr. Ashbaugh, is the price where twenty volumes 
are subscribed for. ours respectfully, J. E. Mrrcewet, 

Cedarville, O., Feb. 7th, 1846. | Agent for the Club.” 


“Direct one or two Nos. of Vol. 8 to Dr. Ashbaugh, Dayton, Ohio, who wants 
them as specimen numbers to procure subscribers. He is now lecturing in this 
vicinity, and has procured the above in one evening. He is making Phrenologists 
by the thousand; and will certainly, according to the way he is now prospering, 
procure hundreds of new names for the Journal. Yours, &c., Wm. Bex.” 

The same day on which the first of the above came to hand, we received two 
other letters, which, with this, ordered above seventy Journals, all of whom were 
induced to subscribe through the interest awakened by Dr. A.. In lecturing on the 
science, he so recommends the Journal as to secure the formation of clubs, and in 
this way has been instrumental in sending us several hundred subscribers to this 
volume, besides about a hundred to the last. In noticing him in the December 
No. we mis-spelled his name Ashby. He does not require commission on his 
labors, but either takes their names at what he gives us, or induces them to form 
their own clubs. How much higher this philanthropic ground than the mere dollar- 
and-cent motive. Those who obtain subscriptions for pay do well, but how much 
better those who labor for the cause! And how much more? One who thus labors 
will obtain more subscribers than a score of dollar-and-cent laborers. Knowing 
this fact, we have shaped our terms so as to favor free will efforts. The Journal 
goes for the cause—ror MAN—instead of for the “almighty dollar,” and therefore 
hails such co-workers as Dr. Ashbaugh with double fellowship. The good he is 
doing is incalculable. Long may he be spared to continue thus to reform and 
bless suffering humanity. Such do much to stamp the right impress on the yet 
plastic but rapidly forming national character of our pattern country, especially of 
its queen “THE West.” Would that it had a thousand such laborsrs. Ample 
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room for them all is now “ white for the harvest ;” and we are fully persuaded that 
more than thousands of young men, now slumbering on in obscurity, but endowed 
with talent and phrenological enthusiasm, if once fairly in this field of usefulness, 
would do equal good, and gather similar laurels of reform and philanthropy! The 
fact is, there is a Phrenological “call,” as well as ministerial. Dr. A. has been 
thus “called” into this field by the powerful interest he takes in this science, and 
hence his glorious success, Such “calls” are multiplying. Such “apostles ” of 
humanity are now entering the field in place of those dollar-and-cent quacks which 
have heretofore injured the science. We hail the change. 





Mr. Keely is making some important improvements in a sister science—Mag- 
netism. He is in a fair way to establish by experiment what we have long enter- 
tained in theory, that a large majority of mankind could be magnetized, by inducing 
sleep in three-fourths or more of his patients. He then restores them to conscious- 
ness, and controls them at pleasure, in spite of all their powers of resistance. If 
this power over others seems extraordinary or dangerous, bear in mind that it is 
only another form of that same power which we exert over one another by con- 
versation, writings, &c., only carried to still greater length in magnetism. Mr. K. 
has magnetized some three hundred subjects, of all ages, and is forming several 
classes per month, averaging from fifteen to thirty-five pupils—a most excellent 
method of disseminating the science. 

But his most valuable application of this mighty agent, is the relief of pain and 
cure of sickness. Sick head-ache, rheumatism, deafness, and inflammation and 
disease generally, yield to this remedial agent. , Of its virtues in relieving pain and 
restoring vigor and healthy action, the Editor is a living witness, both as an opera- 
tor and subject. He has both cured and been cured, not once or twice, but many 
times over; though he is compelled to desist from magnetizing because he is so 
liable to ‘ake on the disease for which he magnetizes. 

Mr. K. contemplates calling a convention to still farther disseminate Magnetism 
and its application. Success to this undertaking; but we want a convention which 
shal] embrace not Magnetism, or Phrenology, or any one thing, but the whole circle 
of subjects which cluster around them. But of this hereafter. Mr. K. is also 
obtaining a goodly number of subscribers to the Journal, and very properly unites 
Phrenology with Magnetism. These two twin brothers by nature ought never to 
be separated in practice. Mr. K. seems to be endowed with uncommon energy of 
character, and indomitable perseverance, all of which will doubtless be called in 
requisition by the opposition he will have to encounter—an opposition more in- 
veterate than that entertained against Phrenology itself. But success to his un- 
dertaking. He has truth for his backer, and with judgment and energy will un- 
doubtedly succeed. 





Phrenolegy in Ohio.—Subscribers, especially in this banner State, will doubtless 
be interested to know to what extent the Science has progressed among them within 
the last three years. This may be determined by the increase of subscribers for 
the American Phrenological Journal. 

At the close of Vol. 6, 1844, there were only 368 subscribers in Ohio. At the 
close of Vol. 7, 1845, there were 872, And at March 12th, 1846, there were upward 
of 1,000. Well done Ohio. You are sowing good seed in a rich soil, and at 
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present stand at the head of your sister States in Phrenology. New York and 
Massachusetts stand next on the list, as to number, though in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants, Connecticut surpasses all other States. The influence and 
well-directed efforts of those zealous co-workers, Buell, Sizer, and Gibbons, have 
thus gloriously advanced Phrenology in this goodly State. 





The Banner Town.—I see in your last No. of Vol. 7, you say that some little 
Village in the North is styled the Banner Town, the Journal being placed in every 
fourth person’s hands. Sir, I beg you transfer the title to our Town, there being 
only twelve in this place, and we take five copies of the Journal. I cannot clo 
without stating that the Jcurnal is doing wonders in this county, and will do great 
‘ Respectfully, W. Hazzazp, P. 
Rowesville, Tenn. 





“ An inquiry concerning the first emotion of Enmity to God,” by Rev. Parcellus 
Church, Rochester, N. Y., published in the Biblical Repository for January, 1846 
embodies the right doctrine concerning depravity—a doctrine which lies at the 
very ground-work of all true theology. To see our standard religious Quarterlies 
take right ground here, on this cardinal doctrine, is a harbinger of correct doctrine 
in all the other departments of theology. We read but little theology because 
most of it is trashy and dogmatical, but found a true feast in this article, because 
its positions are ¢rue and ably supported. How much we require philosophical and 
correct religious doctrine! Nothing on earth more! Phrenology contains the re- 
quired data, and the article before us is true to the phrenological philosophy as re- 
gards the point it discusses. We hope to find room to copy portions hereafter. 





Efficacy and superiority of the Water-Cure.—The ‘following facts confirm all 
that we have said in favor of the efficacy of the water treatment. Nor are these 
more than average samples of its success. It is to become the remedial agent. 
The following is from the Lynn Pioneer, and shows the estimation in which this 
cure is held in England: 


“ You see I am at the celebrated Water-Cure establishment called “SransTEap- 
pury House.” It is under the care of Dr. Edward Johnson, a distinguished medi- 
cal gentleman of London, and author of some most excellent works on the theory, 
principles and practice of the Water-Cure. .The Doctor has shown me much kind- 
ness, and is willing to give me all the information I require. The patients are most- 
ly intelligent people, and cheerfully answer all my inquiries; so you see I amin a 
fine way, at ouce, of getting all the information I desire, without the trouble of a 
long journey to Graefenberg. Indeed, as Priessnitz cannot speak a word of 
English, and I cannot speak any thing else, my opportunities are even better than 
they would be with him. Besides, Dr. Johnson being a well educated medical 
man, and so acquainted with the old practice as well as the new, he can give me 
more light than than a man who, like the great founder of the Water-Cure, is 
only acquainted with the latter. 

It is astonishing how soon the patients in this Institution become convalescent. 
This is owing largely to their coming out from false conditions of common life, 
and submitting themselves tothose of Nature. Dr. Johnson says: “We must 
first abolish the artificial condition which men have instituted for themselves, and 
substitute, as nearly as possible, the primitive condition of man.” And this, he 
maintains, can only be done by adopting the principles of hydropathy. It is well 
known that man in his primitive state was exposed to all the vicissitudes of tem- 
perature and climate—one moment in profuse perspiration from hard labor in 
the fields—the next moment drenched with rain.—Yet with scant clothing and 
simple diet, sickness was an affliction beyond their knowledge.—This, I contend, 
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is hydropathy in the natural way, as practiced by the first born ; and just in pro- 
portion as man has departed from this primitive condition, he has been visited 
with disease and early death. Itis plain, therefore, that just in proportion as he 
returns to it he will become healthy. 

The hydropathic treatment is not simply a plan for ne the body with 
cold water, and drinking it down like a camel—but it embraces all the conditions 
of health ;—and whoever gives it a fair trial (and there are now thousands of 
such) comes forth not only free from the particular disease which it was his main 
object to eradicate, bnt thoroughly renovated in body and mind. It is almost 
incredible to those who have all their lifetime been accustomed to see their fel- 
low beings go down to an untimely grave in lingering torments, that persons so 
full of disease as some of the patients alluded to were, could be restored. But 
it seems as if all diseases—where there is a decent constitution left—disappears 
beneath the Cold- Water treatment, like a rotten ship beneath the sea—the Cold- 
Water treatment in both instances being a settler. 

No one—not even so much of a hydropathist as yourself—would believe what 
I have learned of the Water-Cure since I have been in this place. One man 
who for eighty years had been afflicted with that most dreadful disease, hypo- 
chondriasis, a disease of the skin called prorias, and that excruciating com- 
plaint called sciatica—a complication of diseases which made him the most mis- 
erable of men, resorted to the Water-Cure, and in three months was almost a 
well man. Before he used to say that he thought himself a special object of 
God’s wrath ; for it seemed to him that the following passage in Deuteronomy 
related especially to him: “The Lord will smite thee with the botch of Egypt, 
and with the emerods, and with the scab, and with the itch, whereof thou canst 
not be healed.” 

This is only one of the many instances equally striking. "Wonder not, then, 
that these wonderful works make me most happy; for knows that I have 
suffered much from my inability to cure these horrid chronic diseases. And I 
long to be trying this God-given remedy on some of my dear but diseased friends. 
No forcing down nauseous physic, no taking away the life’s blood, no making peo- 
ple to writhe with torture ; but every thing in accordance with Nature—and most 
of the means used producing pleasure instead of pain. This I know: for I have 
already experienced it. I have been packed in the wet sheet two hours at a time, 
since I have been here—then soused in cold water three successive times—and 
the result was pleasure and “ nothing else continually.” All the parties assure me 
that the most they do is — of the most exquisite enjoyment. Oh you can 
never know the pleasure I experience at finding all my anticipations of this Water- 
Cure more than realized. To know that you must go through what I have experi- 
enced for the last fifteen years—and see one by one of the loveliest of God’s crea- 
tures, and the dearest of your friends, cancel away despite all your exertions to 
save them, and consigned to a premature grave. I now feel that in almost every 
instance a proper application of cold water would have been successful; but alas! 
all, this time cold water was looked upon by me as only a common sort of a drink 
which God had provided for corn-fields and cattle. When, when shall we learn that 
God accomplishes his mightiest works through the simplest agencies :—and above 
all when shall we learn that poisoning our fellow creatures is no way to restore 
them to health—that devils cannot be cast out by the prince of devils. Oh, if the 
world were only rid of its qnackery, how much better it would be for our poor abu- 
sed constitutions ; for then our bodies would no longer be made test-tubes for 
poisons, and our stomachs no more be transformed into druggeries. 

One gentleman here—for many years a surgeon in the army—and who for years 
resided in India, and thereby almost destroyed his physical system—so that he 
had to retire from the service and who for years suffered the severest torments from 
iritation of the mucous membrane of the bowels—tells me that he thinks now 
(having tried the Water-Cure) that he has every reason to believe that he shall 
recover from what he once considered his irremediable disease, and be again a 
strong man. Another one—a young gentleman of fine promise—tells me that for 
months and months he had been “ doctored, doctored, doctored,” by all the doctors 
round, for a disease of the kidneys, and was finally told that a change of climate 
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was the only possible remedy for him—and even that would only make him better 
for awhile—they not thinking he would live more than two or three years at the 
most ; but three months ago he came to this Institution, so feeble as scarcely to be 
able to walk, and now he is nearly cured, and is able to walk, run, ride on horse- 
back, &c. like a man. 

Bat I will not take np your time by enumerating any more of such cases—though 
I migitt fill your paper with them. Suffice it to say that all the patients who are 
here—and they were all “hard cases”—are reaping the most decided benefit, and 
are of decided opinion that cold water is the panacea of the world; and they are all 
as happy as so many nereids. None of that horrid distortion of the countenance 
— by taking nauseous poisons, as administered by the Allopathic institutions, 

ut all seem to be in the mental condition of our friend Father Story—at all times 
ready, in their exhuberance of gratitude, to cry out—* blessed Lord! blessed Lord !” 

Dr. Johnson does not believe in pumping gallons and gallons of water intoa 
man’s stomach, as if it were the stomach of a steam engine, but regulates the 
quantity according to the state of the particular constitution ;—neither does he ap- 
prove of much showering—but relies mainly on the wet sheet, (/eintuchs) douches, 
sweat-blankets, cold plunges, vapor-baths, and the like. 

Tam now in London once more, and think of going in a day or two to visit the 
Hydropathic Institution in Richmond, twelve alien hence. There are several of 
such Institutions in England, and all doing well. I mean to visit as many of them 
as possible. I want, however, to spend as much time in London asI can, for I 
think I can learn more here than anywhere else, as I am in constant intercourse 
with some of the best minds in the world; aud the opportunity generously offered 
me by Doctor Lawrence for increasing my surgical Reswtelien, is not to be had 
everywhere. Cold water, though it works miracles in its way, won’t divide tendons, 
or amputate limbs, or reduce fractures and dislocations. Yours truly, 





Memory anpD Intetirctruat Improvement.—This work has been out 
of print for some time ; because the Editor was loth to allow it to be reprinted till 
he could obviate some of its blemishes and render it a tolerably complete manual 
or directory of intellectual improvement. This guide to education—both sELr- 
education and that of children—is now offered to those who would augment by 
CULTURE those intellectual gifts bestowed on them by nature. Its original matter 
has been condensed about one-fourth, not however, to the exclusion of a single 
important idea, and every way greatly improved; besides the addition of more than 
as much again of original matter. The other edition dwelt mainly upon the intel- 
lectual education of children; whereas this edition takes special pains to point out 
fully and specifically the means both of strengthening the memory in general, and 
each of the intellectual faculties in particular, as applicable to PERSONAL and ADULT 
improvement. Most people suppose their learning days over with their schooling, 
whereas they should then barely commence. Every individual should go on to in- 
crease his mental discipline patty ; or be dissatisfied. For doing this, “ Memory” 
contains the required directions. It analyzes each of the intellectual faculties, 
and shows how to augment their power. Not that it neglects juvenilt education. 
It is even pore explicit on this point than former editions; its additions, however, 
relate mainly to a more complete analysis of the intellectual faculties, and to di- 
rections to individuals for improving their own intellectual and remembering capa- 
bilities. It also tries the present educational system by Phrenology, and points out 
its fallacies, and its improvement. The article on Tune in this number is from 
that work, and will serve as a sample of its manner of treating all the intellectual 
faculties. But we shall give its contents and merits another reference. Mailable ; 
price 50 cents per number, and 5 copies for $2. Address orders the same as for 
the Journal. 
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Third Annual Report of the Managers of the State Lunatic Asylum. This in- 
stitution is particularly fortunate in being chiefly directed by the true science of 
mind. Dr. Coventry, one of its principal managers, is a stanch advocate of 
Phrenology. Dr. Brigham, its superintendent, has been a zealous defender and 
student for many years, and Dr. Buttolph, its assistant Physician, is thoroughly 
imbued with both the doctrines and the spirit of this science of mind. This noble 
institution is thus placed under the regency of that science which alone discloses 
both the true elements of mind, and by what instrumentalities it can be most suc- 
cessfully operated upon. If, therefore, the old world has set the new an example 
worthy of imitation in the endowment of a chartered institution with a phrenologi- 
cal professorship, the new has set the old one equally worthy in the phrenological 
regency of one of the first insane hospitals in our country, established by the first 
State in the Unicn. 

The following results, contained in this Report, are worthy of note. 

There have been in the Asylum, in the course of the year, 553 patients ; 282 
men, and 271 women. There have been admitted during the year 293; and dis- 
charged 268, of whom 135 were discharged recovered, 78 improved, 34 unim- 
proved, and 21 died, leaving at the end of the year 285; 143 men, and 142 
women. 

The whole number of patients received into the Asylum, since it was opened 
for their admission on the 16th of January, 1843, is 844, and the whole number 
discharged, 559. Of this number 320 have been discharged recovered, 139 im- 
— 56 unimproved, and 44 have died. Of the whole number admiued 209 

ave been supported by towns or counties, and 335 by their friends. 

Its pecuniary receipts are reputed sufficient to cover all expenses. The asylum 
is unable to accommodate all who apply. Additional buildings, capable in all of 
accommodating six hundred patients, are in a process of creation. The average 
charge for patients, including all expenses but clothing, is $2.50 per week. A 
great proportion of patients are farmers and laborers. 

Though we like the general management of the institution, yet we protest 
against some of the articles of diet there employed. For example, 80 bushels of 
cucumbers were raised, and probably eaten, in the institution—an article utterly 
unfit to be used by the well, much less by the insane, because it disorders the 
stomach, and this the head. They also use 14 lbs. of tea, and 42 lbs. of coflee per 
week, or ‘728 lbs. tea; and 2,184 Ibs. coflee per year. These narcotics are positively 
injurious in all cases of nervous and cerebral affections, and therefore especially 
prejudicial to patients. Meat, too, seems to constitute a leading article of diet. 
Thus they consume 639 Ibs. of beef per week, 90 Ibs. of pork, 120 Ibs. of salt fish 
—salt is a powerful stimulus—and only 29 lbs. of rice. We endorse the utility 
of the following: 

We consider labor as among the most essential of our curative means. Of 
this we become more convinced every year. Out-door labor on the farm and in 
the garden is the best, and in the warm season this is the only kind we want for 
our patients, as our large farm enables us to employ most of the men who wish to 
labor to whom it would be beneficial. The work doue by our patients on the 
farm, is not to be judged of by the produce above mentioned, as probably more 
labor has been expended in improving the farm and grounds by drains, filling 
up the foundations of the old buildings, making fences, planting trees, &c. 

Religious services have been held in the chapel every Sunday. The Rev. 
Tra Pettibone officiates, acceptably, as chaplain. We could not dispense with 
the religious service on Sunday without. we apprehend, great detriment to our 
household. All the officers and their families, and all the attendants and assist- 
ants that can be spared from other duties, together with those patients who wish 
to attend and can control themselves so as not to disturb the audience, assemble 
and form a congregation of abote two hundred. 
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Several of them assist in singing, and Sunday evenings ‘are set’ apart for 
improvement in singing. 

Many cases, we believe cannot be improved, but by arousing and calling into 
exercise the dormant faculties of the mind. Hence we have found our schools 
particularly beneficial to the demented and those approaching this condition. In 
such, the active state of the disease, which originate the mental disturbance 
has passed, and left the brain and faculties of the mind ina torpid state. In 
these cases, medicine is generally of no use, and as we have said, they cannot 
often be much improved, but by exercising the faculties of the mind. 

If we are not greatly deceived, our schools and other mental exercises have 
been very beneficial to our patients ; cofitributing largely to their contentment 
and cheerfulness, and giving to them a look of intelligence that they would not 
have, but for the adoption of the course we have mentioned. 

Our observation for many years in various lunatic asylums, led us a long time 
since to regard the want of mental occupation as the greatest want in modern 
institutions for the insane. Go into any such establishment and you will find 
some few, in winter a very few, at work, some playing cards or other games; 
yet a stil] larger class will be found sitting about, listless, inactive, doing nothing, 
saying nothing, taking no interest in anything going on around them, gathering 
around the stove or place that is heated, looking forward to nothing but the hour 
of eating and retiring to sleep. 


It places but little reliance on the accuracy of the following State Census, and 
rates the number higher: 


According to the State Census of 1825, there were 819 insane and 1,421 idiots 
in the State; in 1835, there were 967 insane and 1,684 idiots inthe State; in 
1840, according to the United States Census the total number of the insane 
and idiotic was 2,340. According to the recent State Census of 1845, the number 
of the insane is 2,142, and the number of the idiots 1,610. 


It strongly recommends the establishment of asylums and schools for the idiotic. 
Better cultivate rich ground than poor, if but one, yet the latter also if possible 
after the former. We endorse its recommendation of sleep to those who are 
recovering, and add, to both the insane and the predisposed. Of hereditary insanity 
it remarks as follows. 


That a predisposition to insanity is very often transmitted, is a fact well es- 
tablished. Thus of 844 patients who have been in this Asylum, viz, 431 men and 
413 women, 224 were known to have insane relatives. That many of the 
others were thus predisposed, we do not doubt, but we were not able to learn 
anything respecting their relatives. 104 were known to have insane parenta, 
viz. 58 men and 46 women. 


It would appear from our inquiries, and they have been very carefully conduct- 
ed, that insanity is a little more likely to be transmitted by the mother than by 
the father, and that mothers are considerably more likely to transmit it to 
daughters than to sons, while the fathers most frequently transmit it to the sons. 
Thus out of 58 men, 35 had insane fathers and 23 insane mothers. while of 46 
women, 16 had insane fathers and 30 insane mothers. We have known, how- 
ever, of repeated instances in which insanity was transmitted by one parent 
both to sons and daughters. 


But a predisposition to insanity is also transmitted from parents, who though 
not actually insane, are remarkable for violent and ungovernable temper, eccen- 
tricity, wanderings of the imaginations or weakness of mind. Mothers in whom 
the nervous system predominates, who are prone to hysteria and who have suf- 
fered much from affections of the nervous system, are. very apt to transmit a 
tendency to similar diseases to their offspring and sometimes to insanity ; espe- 
cially if they have during pregnancy experienced violent emotions, such as ter- 
ror and extreme anxiety of mind. 
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Children begotten in old age, or when the difference in the ages of the parents 
is very great, and also the offspring of those that have been very intemperate, 
are believed to be predisposed to mental disorders. Sometimes great original- 
ity of mind in the parent, intense study and entire devotedness to a particular 
pursuit, appear to predispose the offspring to insanity or idiocy. 





The Phrenological Laws of Mind as manifested in matter. That the laws of 
mind also govern matter, may perhaps be a general truth, yet, if so, the pamphlet 
on this subject seems to us often defective in its illustrations. It ascribes all 
chemical affinities to Amativeness in matter, in which, with a universal gas, all 
things and al] laws originated. Thus it discourses concerning the relation of all 
the other faculties to matter. It evidently had its origin in a Comparison and 
Ideality not duly balanced. 





“The Social History of Great Britain,” by Mr. Goodman. This history of 
ancient and modern manners, customs, habits, modes of life, diet, festivals, and 
other minor points unnoticed in histories generally of England, just fills a vacant 
pedestal rarely occupied. Histories generally tell us about government, this tells 
us all about the people. No one can read a page without wishing to read both 
volumes. 





The American Journal of Insanity, for January, was duly received, and is an 
excellent quarterly. The proper treatment of the insane is a work of humanity 
too important to be longer neglected. Of late, much has been said and done in 
behalf of this unfortunate class, yet commingled with quite too much psuedo- 
learned theorizing. To this charge the number before us is less subject than any 
other similar production. Its recommendations of schools we cordially endorse, 
yet disapprove of narcotics for the insane, not from experience, but on the ground 
that they constitutionally increase that very excess which constitutes insanity. 
Dr. Earl’s suggestion, that “ Diseases of the heart are not unfrequently connected, 
or at least co-existent with insanity,” coincides with a conclusion to which the 
Editor has long since arrived, that diseases of the brain and nervous system are 
generally attended with heart affections, and that severe study or emotion are 
directly calculated to promote those affections. 

But what adds special interest to this number, is an article from Dr. Coventry, 
on the Pathology of the Brain, in which he takes strong ground in favor of the 
science of Phrenology, by defending the great cardinal doctrine on which it rests, 
namely, that the brain consists of a plurality of organs. The Edinburg Phre- 
nological Journal recommends the number before us in strong terms. Terms, $1 
per year; 96 pp. quarterly. Address Dr. A. Bingham, Utica, N. Y. 





Grammatical Construction of Language. The following observations on this 
subject, by H. I. N. Benedict, seem to us to embody more of the true philosophy of 
language than any thing we have yet seen, besides greatly facilitating its study. 
A system founded on this basis would supersede probably all others in simplicity 
and ease of acquisition. 

Philology has occupied much of my thoughtful speculations for many years 

Long before Kirkham published, I had spread my views on paper, and, but 
3 - experienced the imperfections of this work, should have published one 
very similar. ‘ Finding his to come very far short of accomplishing what, to me, it 
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seemed should be accomplished by a perfect work of the kind, I was led to look 
beyond the mists of authorship, and discovered the beaming rays of truth shining 
directly on my hitherto darkened path. The verb, if placed by itse/f, must com- 
mani: if combined with a nominative, without accompaniment, musi declare ; if 
placed before the nominative, must question: if it end in s or th, must declare or 
question in present time, and must have a nominative of the third person and sin- 
gular number: if it form its personal variation in st, the nominative must bea 
pronoun of the second person singular. The noun in English has five cases, four 
of which must be determined by the position of the noun. words placed 
between the article and noun must be adjectives, also, all words placed between the 
possessive case and the name aa must be adjectives, and no other of 
speech can be placed there. Upon this plan I give a practical knowledge of gram- 
mar in 20 days, and a qualification to teach anywhere to such as have capacity ever 
to become teachers, in 40 days. I never studied grammar under a teacher, at 
school, one hour. . 





War for Oregon.—Readers of Vol. VII. know what it thinks of war. It un- 
hesitatingly condemns whatever tends to induce it. War advocates are all animal 
bullies, because war itself is a predominant propensity governing all the higher 
faculties, whereas Phrenology requires that the latter govern the former. The 
following from a truly excellent Canadian soldier in Phrenology, as he was once 


.in arms, is to the purpose: 


If our Nations make war on this dispute I will petition those of my nation who 


might prevent war, and will not prevent it—if such shall be found in Britain—to 


openly, candidly, and boldly repudiate (as your le would say) Christianity, and 
Soneer disclaim ali intention of ever prom being led or rar Lh by its ra 
or its teachings. 

If, by « convulsion of nature, this whole territory were sunk beneath the Pacific 
to-morrow, would your people or ours care one straw for the loss, except so far as 
our humane feelings would be affected by any loss of human life? And yet that 
the countless crimes and horrors which War must produce should be brought wu 
our people, severally, by any beings calling themselves men, Christians, childeen 
of one common Creator, does a to a reflecting mind so monstrous as to make 
it for the moment utterl incredible. Farther reflection, and a glance at the his- 
to : our race, does, however, make such an event appear possible, and even 

e. 

And yet I would fain a that now, in the middle of the 19th Century, honest, 
manly, Christian men can be found in each nation in sufficient numbers to rise in 
their might and pull down this horrible spirit of their fellow men. That the ma- 
jority are desirous of Peace I can have no doubt—but the spirit of ag, ion and 
of an accursed acquisitiveness is so rampant in the other party that their activity 
overawes, as it were, the minds of the gentle and the just. 

But I must check my own spirit, else I shall be carried too far. 





A Professor of Phrenology.—Dr. Weir, physician to the Infirmary of Glasgow, 
has at length been appointed in a chartered University. The Andersonian Uni- 
versity of that city has a royal charter. Twelve hundred students, four hundred 
of whom are medical students, are on its books, and it enjoys all the privileges of 
the more ancient Universities. This is the first University in Europe that has 
established a chair expressly for Phrenology. It is expected that Heidelberg will 
be the next example. [ Tribune. 


Thus has this science of sciences at length been admitted into a single institu- 
tion of learning of the higher grade. This it should have done half a century 
ago. These institutions ought to be first in investigating supposed scientific dis- 
coveries, and admitting and teaching the true, but rejecting the false. Yet they 
are the very last to either examine or admit any new discovery. Amherst College 
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set its face strongly against Phrenology at the time the Editor was investigating 
its truth and comparing its mental analysis with that of the metaphysical mysti- 
cisms tanght there. But a change has come over that Institution since the election 
of Hitchcock to its presidency. He believes in Phrenology, and delivers lectures 
on it to his classes. He believesin Magnetism. He is a cluster of trath—a high- 
minded, liberal, whole-souled man. At his own expense, he has procured a man- 
nakin, and lectures to his class on anatomy and physiology, telling them by all 
means to preserve their health. In short, he is just such a president every way as 
Phrenology approves. ‘Till his elevation to this important position, the Editor has 
found no Collegiate institution which he could conscientiously recommend those 
who asked his advice as to the expediency of going to College, to attend; but has 
uniformly advised them not to go to College. But he is glad indeed that an insti- 
tution of means and character has thus become liberalized. He is now happy in 
being able cordially to recommend AMHERST CoLLEGE to young men in pursuit of 
a liberal education. Professor Tyler is also of the New School type, and a valua- 
ble accession to the College. This institution will not now fetter and hamper your 
mind with antiquated dogmas, but will both instruct and LIBERALIZE. 





Mental Conceptions and Attention—All writers who have discussed 
the subject of Mental Philosophy, so far as my reading extends, agree that 
the human mind can conceive and attend to but one idea ata time. Within 
the year past I have put the question to many educated, thinking men, name- 
ly, Can the human mind conceive and attend to more than one idea at a time? 
And I have uniformly been answered in the negative, excepting one or two 
cases within a few days past. Now I affirm that “ The human mind can 
conceive and attend to a multitude of ideas at the same instant of time. If 
Phrenology be true, then this is certain, and the mind is raised far above the 
one idea capacity, for it teaches that the brain has its organs, each of which 
having its peculiar and specific functions, as that of form, size, color, order, 
time, tune, language, hope, &c. At the same time that the organ of form 
conceives the shape of the rose, for example, that of color does its hues, that 
of size, its dimensions, that of order, its position and the adjustment of its 
parts, that of smell, its fragrance, Ge. And at the same time, the organs of 
time and tune may be conceiving the melody of the birds, the chirping of the 
crickets, the humming of bees, the croaking of frogs, and an unlimited num- 
ber of other sounds which the scene, or rather the sphere, might present. 
Then the sense of feeling might bring to the mind the effects of the burning 
sun, or the gentle breeze ; of the aching head, tve or tooth. And then come 
the Aopes and fears, loves, hates, likes, dislikes, dreads, regrets and forebod- 
ings, and the innumerable spirits, which the soul may will to summon into 
its presence. Each organ of the brain, and every nerve of the body, or at 
least every set or group of nerves has its own attention, and can act without 
waiting for each other. For example, I can eat and taste food, hold my ink- 
stand in one hand, my pen in the other, write and compose, or think of what 
1 wish to write at the same time. 

Please state whether these are new views. If not, will you have the kind- 
ness to inform me where I may find them explained ?* 

I subscribe myself, 
Your friend, and the friend of your course, 
SCHUYLER CLARK. 


* In Fowler’s Phrenology. Eb. 





